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Proficiency-testing, the measu:rem€nt of what a perl 
can-do as a result of learning, is used increasingly in higher 
education to determine whether students havG mastered basic skills or 
whether they deserve credits for specific courses (which they may not 
have actually taken) • The motivation for proficiency testing stems 
^from general dissatisfaction with^ tlxe low. caliber af skills attained 
by many graduates, and the cost effectiveness of using challenge 
examinations to avoid re-teaching already mastered skills. 
Proficiency testing at the secondary level may reduce the need for 
remedial instruction at the college level, provided that the cutting 
scores are meaningful. The implication's of , prof icency testing at the 
college level are numerous. Extensive remedial programs may have to 
be instituted, or poorly prepared students may no longer enroll, 
leading to a decrease in revenue. Howej/er, this trend may he offset 
by other students who are encouraged by the availability of credit by 
^exTccaiivatiQn programs. The nature, of the entering class may change 
drastically."* Tlie^ faculty ^w ill face changes also, since some will have 

1:0 prov"id^~nce"medial instruction ar^^ear their teaching toward 

proficiency. A serious problem may be the ^sprop.ortionate number of 
minority students who may be unable to pass these tests, regar.d.less 
of the reasons for the failure. (EVH) - ""'^ — 
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Foreword 



in recent yeap, colleges and universities Iiave increased thcii use uf piutlcienc) 
testing to determine student cauipetencc iii their Jiuseu lelds and general 
knowledge. Some institutions arc nosv requiring students tu demonstrate 
specific proficiencies pripr to admission tu the junior class, others are requiring a 
minimum level of proficiency before graduation. 

The increase in 'competenc> measurement has been niotivated b> concern in the 
past of both educational leaders and the public about the outcomes of the 
education process. There is widespread agreement that the mere passing of 
courses does not guaiantce the attainment of minimum competence in basic 
skilL. At the same time, others contend that pruvibions should be made for 
students to gain college credit for knowledge or skills obtained outside of the 
traditional college course structure. Proficienc> testing, then, is being used more 
and more to address these and similar concerns. 

This study examines some jf the cutical issues in proficienc> testing. It also 
analyzes several programs underwa> in the Southern legion, -giving particular 
attention to the extent to which thei>e program.s have developed as well as their 
impact upon higlier education. Hoperull>, the findings of this investigation will 
be usefuj- to those institutions and. st^ite agencies for higher education' 
consi4efing implementing or enhancing proricienc> testing programs. 

^ Winfred L Godwin 

President 
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What Are the Implications of Proficiency Testing? 



'*The requirement of Jei cli^pcJ profit letu} m bdsu :>ktlls /6 going ti> Jiangc 
the instruction for entering students ..." 



**. . . if colleges uiroll students who are not pntjlcient at basu skills and 
intend to graduate students who ha^t mastered those skills, ilu colleges are 
going to have to get heavily into ejfective remedial uistnwtion. " 



' . . each college whiJi attempts renudiatum with mtegrny must commit 
itself to a program of research to try to determine how it can be done 
successfully.*' 



**. . . IV//// some large- Stale dexcUtpments of proficiency testing, especially 
the one of challenge examination m tomiation with courses, the role of the 
faculty member may begin to change, *' 



Something new anJ dilYCrcnt in happening in education. It ii> the Ui>e uf piu- 
ficicncy testing tor hirge groups of students iu dctcriuine rthethei the> have 
mastered basic skills ui whether ;ae> deserve dipKimas, certificates or credits 
for specific courses (which they may not have actually taken). 

By proficicnc) tesang ue refer to nieasurcmenl ot whai a person can do as 
a result of learning. Proficieiic) usting, per se, is not new. Proficiency testing 
have been used sincc ancient liines. The Chinese had something like oui civil 
service examinations thousands veais bcloic Christ was boin. Knights in the 
lists during the Middle Ages were undeigoing a foini ot pioficicncy testing, 
as were Robin Hood and his merry men in then archery contests. The landmark 
•.examination system introduced at the University ol Chicago by Robert rlutchins 
was a system of proficiency tests. But the Rquiiement in this country that 
all advanced sophomores in all the publivly supported colleges m an entire large 
state take the same examination and meet the same standard or else not be 
allowed to graduate is something new iii the decade of the I970's. Similar lesl- 
mg activities arc occuinng in various stales at both the college and pre-college 
lev^els. This phenomenon and Us implication^ ioi higher education in our country 
are the subject of this monograph. 
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Why Test Proficiency? 



There seem to be several sources tor the diarigc. A striking one represented 
by the developments surrounding experimentation m Pmcllas Count>, Florida, 
where tests were used to select elementary school teachers J In May of 1976, 
under the direction of Gus Sakkis, Supermtendent of Schools, and Dr. Thomas, 
Tocco, Assistant Supeuntendent for Rese^.ich, Evaluation and Planning. 15 
prospective elementary school teachers, svho had jlread> been screened for 
quality of credentials and approved on that bas.s, \vere tested for their 
competence m reading and mathematics. They were expected to perform m 
elementary mathematics at least as well as the lowest 25 pcicent of the currently 
employed elenientary schooi faculty members and in reading at least as well as 
the average tenth-grader. Of the 15 applicaijs, only seven passed both tests 
even though all were college graduates and had seemed satisfactory to those who 
screened them on the basis of their credentials. 



Verification of Basic Skills 

This very small scale pilot study received a lot of attention because the results 
weie so shocking. The inference was drawn that even tliougli prospective 
teachers pass a trainmg program in a state university to prepare them for 
teachmg, thcii reading and mathematics skills are not sufficient to encourage 
parents to have faith m their competence to teach children. As a result, the 
Pinellas County School Boaid decided to test all elementary teacher applicants 
on reading and- mathematics, to broaden the testing program to include writing 
skills, and to develop similar tests foi those who applied for positions as teachers 
in middle scnools tind high schools, furthei. the Board of Regents of the State 
University System of Florida decided in December uf 1976 to require each state 
university in Florida to develop competency c\aminatK>nJ for teacher trainees 
and to require satisfactory scores uii those examinations fur graduation, starting ^ 
with students who enter teacher training in September of 1977.2 

'j 

Certfication of Advanced Attainments 

One motivation foi the i.icrease m competency measurement at the college 
level IS, then, suspuiun that mere passing of courses and graduation does not 
guarantee that minimum competencies in important baste skills have been 
adequately developed. Similar kinds of motivation have come from a different 
direction in the states of North Carolina aid South Carolina in connection with 
use of iUe National TeaJicr Examinations (NTC) for teacher certification.^ 

In recent years the Department uf Education in South Carohna has required 
that in order to 5e fully certified to teach, all applicants must achieve a 
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minimum composite score of 075 on the .\ational TtaJia LxanutuUiutn. In 
North Carolina the mmunum composite ^corc wAb set at 050. ht October ot" 
1974 the United States Department of Justice and the !Sati,onaI Ldacation 
Association brouglit an action challenging the current aQcl past u^es of the NTL 
by North Catohna for certitlcatiun and classiliJaliviJi^v»f reachers for salary 
purposes. On August 27, 1975, a three judge court helJ that, the state must 
establisV a rational basis for its use of the NTE with a cutoff score. 

Botli North Carohna and South Carohna asked th^ Lducatiunil Testing 
Scrvicj: to study the use of the ,\atiunal TcaJier llxinmnaUoiiy hi both states 
elaboial. and careful study indicated that the Xatiotial Tcuilia i.XiimuuUiom 
were in general closely related to the academic content of teacher education 
programs offered in the colleges of those states., but it was also found that whni 
<;xp2rts set appropriate minimum scores for the exaniinati<w,ns, mai^v of tht 
seniors in teacher education programs ui colleges of those states would fail to 
meet the niimmum scores. In each ^tate it was estimated that unl> about half of 
the seniors who took the NTL between November 1973, and July, 1975, would 
Itave been certified under the score standards set by the CApcrts. The cUtoff 
scores set by the experts, based on careful examination of test content and 
individual items, turned out to be appreciably higher ihan the cUtoff sco^res in 
effect earlier. The development of college.le\el proficiency testing in Oiese states 
may, then, be in part an attempt to avoid toisting on (he public 
*1ess-than-competeni primary teachers, (or olhei professionals)" as a result of 
admitting Icss-quahtled students and providing them ^vith lesvthanoptimal 
education and training, to burrow the phrasing from Dr. Scar\ia Andeison, vice 
president of the Lducational Testing Service.'* This might be called a certifying 
function of proficiency testing. 

The interest in requiring prot'iciericv examinations to verify the meaning of 
diplomas for students who niiglu otherwi!>e ha\c ^at througli courses without 
developing competence extends to the ^public school level. In Florida, for 
instance, the -Educational Accountability Act of 1070 pro\ides for the 
establishment of minimum performance standards related to the goals tor 
education including but not limited to basic >kilK in reading, writing, and 
mathematics.*^ According to researchers from the Lducational Testing Service 
who studied the question uf having a high school diploma oxanimatiun in 
Florida, inueh of the interest in competeiiwy examinations for high school 
students is that those students can now earn diplomat throughout (he United 
States without having even a minimal le\el of competency in basic skills, a 
problem identical with that noted above at the college level/' 

Challenge Examinations and Economy ^ 

There is However, another motivation for proficiency testing at the college 
level, hi sweral colleges u has been tound that allo^ving students to take 
proficiency ♦ests in courses whose content haj> already been mastered outside of 
classroom activities could save very large amounts of money. Thousands of 
students are now obtaining credit oi. the basib of pioficiency tests. One widely 
"iCd testing program for thib purpow is the GJ/t^t Lev J Lxaitiiiiatioii Program 
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(CLEP) of the College Lntraiice Lxdiiunatiun Budjd. About a decade and *i halt' 
ago this program of protlcieiK> ^ests at the college le\el Wvjs de\ eloped ui order 
to provide a means ot' ^lautmg college ciedit fui knowlijdge tluU inJtvtduals had 
obtained outiiide of the tradUumal college course structure. The CLCP tests are 
now offered across the entire countrv. The tests uidudc general examinations in 
five basic hberal^arts areas as well as subject cxammatiun.s m 28 svidel)4aught 
undergradnate courses. 

The most large-scale use of this program to ^<)u\c to oui attention sii far is in 
the state of Florida m which a law passed in 1^73 directed the Board of Regents 
to require each nm\eisit> in the State Universit> System to offer CLUP to all 
students at least once a >ear.** It turther mandated that students satisfactorily 
cornpleting sUch examinations shiudd receise full credit foi courses, the same as 
if they had been taken, cimipleteJ, and passed. A report t>om the staff of the 
Board of Regents of the State of Florida indicates that in the year t'rom 
September I, 1974 to August 3i: U)75, more than 8,000 students sought credit 
by examination in I 'orida's nine public um\cisitie:>. They were granted 127,457 
quarter hours of ^redit.^ At an average ^ost of S3*13.75 per ciedit hours to the 
state and the students,^ the saving that single year through credit by 
examination is estiu.ated at o\ci S43 million. (That saving would be enouglu for" 
example, to give an ovross- the -board pay rabc of nearly S8,000 per year to every 
faculty member in those nine public universities.) 

Colleges in other states use the- CLEP program, of course, and a few 
institutions in Illinois and Arkansas have also reported large savings. 1^ This 
development of piottciency testing to obtain credit (challenge exan 'vitions 
rather than certitlcation exams or examinations to verity basic-skills attainment) 
IS expanding exceedingly rapidly. Although the CLEP program is relatively new. 
It iS estimated that it now tests about 100,000 students a year. The College 
Entrance Examination Board estimated that in 1975-70 sixty percent of its 
examinecN planned to apply for advanced placement or coiirse credit upon 
entering college,!^ 

In California, the ChancelK)i of the Statt College Sy^tem announced in 
January of 1971 a new approach to higher education for the Calilornia state 
colleges.*^ lie proposed rearranging the entire college education program in 
these colleges from a ciedit-liour-das^es altended approach to an approach based 
on measured academic aducvemerit, i.e., diallerige exams. He estimated that this 
would reduce tlie time lequired to obtain a degree by one4ialf a year to a whole 
year for many, if not a majority of student.s. He wanted the faculty to identify 
the skills, knowledges, appreciations and understandings souglit in their 
uirriculum, and then to find exivting measures of those competencies or to 
develop new meaiurcs to test tor ci)llegiate levels of achievement. In the 
California State College System, it was estimated that 12,500 more students 
could be served with only modest incrcasei> for record keeping, testing and 
related activUies if the cwileges moved to a piogression based^ on measured 
competency instead ».>f number of credit Ikjuis. This challenge use of protlcieucy 
testing is basically an eftbrt to promote economy and efficiency . 
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We have luen titled, tlieiu three oi the pnucipal iiii>tivatiiUiN behiiivl the 
current emphdsis on profuichc> tc^titig m higlici eJucaUon tht. L;uaiaiitC(.in[; i>t 
competence m basic skills* the LLititkatioii that avl\aiucil and Mgnilkant 
learning has occur reil, and tiie tremendous ccoiuimi\ that can he achte\cd b> 
lettnig students dcnumstiate ciMiipcteitce ihuKigli vhallcni^c c\anuuatiiMts lathci 
than through taking courses in material the\ alrcadv h«i\e mastered. 

What is Proficiency ? 

In all of i)ur ilhcU>sUMi thus lar ue ha\c assumed that there is general 
consensus on what is meant bv pri»riciencv or cunipetciuv nicaMUcuient* but tt 
may be wi^e lo take a nuunent \o clarit>. \Ve are usinu. the icrnt:» pri>ticienc> and 
coinpetcnc) as equivalents. In either case ue »ire uf erring to the nuMsu4<.iiient o{ 
skills, IviiowleJgc, undciManduig and tlu lAe that, Mudeuts have dc\eU>ped 
prmiarilv a^ the result of torinal instiuctnui in sduful oi schovd hke .settings. We 
say primarily in sc1k»o^ or sdiool-hke settings because for ,vMne [nirpijses. such as 
exemption Irom taking certain. cuiir>es in college, competencies de\eK»ped on 
the job or during expciieiice in tlu armed loues will be measured. Ci»mpctenctes 
developed during selt-studv , as ai picpararion fot a luibb> sudi as amateui tadto. 
may be relevant tor part o! a college curriculuiu in a scientific oi teLlnucal area, 
and ina> be given credit based oti an e\amiiiatioii. 1 \tensive reading or travel 
ma> develop compeiciicies in tlic luiinanities that aic Mualar tvi tluise developed 
in college eoiirses. These competencies mav be evaluated bv means of a 
profiuency test rather than b> lequiui*^ the student to sit thriuigh a course on 
material that is alreadv mustered. 

Perhaps what we mean b> proficienc> telling can be furthei e\pl:cated b> 
contrast vvith a kind ut tesiing that is not included heic. Olten what u measured 
in attempting io predict success in uitiirc educational endeavors is called 
aptitude. It IS well recogni/ed that innate aptitudes cannot be measured 
eflectively. What is measured in considering aptitude is rcallv a b»rm of 
developed proficieiicv or conipcteucV. The diMercnce between the kind i)f 
com|)etencies measuied in aptitude testing and in prL^ricieiuv te.^tnig is that tn 
aptitude testing we measuie plwflcleucle^ that deuMop slowly and not usuallv on 
the biisn* specific i*chouI lustuiction designed lo develi.p thu>e pioticieiicies. 
Vol example* we nuglit iiKasuie aptitude lur leastMiiiig, Rtasonnig is not tauglit 
to most people as a course, and we expect onlv UMig-teim improvementN in 
reasoning as a p^'ison matures and gains experience. We think, then, of testing 
reasoning jptitudyTatlliei than ivasuning proficiency, Reading, mi* the otliei 
hand« is taught as a course or sequence ot courses. We do expect niaiked 
shor^terin uvprt^^^ement in reading as a tuiictiiMi ot leading instruction. Mere we 
think of testing proticieucy. skill ui coiupetenci. in leading, lather than reading 
aptitude. . ' 
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Current Developments in Proficiency Testing 

\VL\liave cxanniied the lejsoiis \vh\ puilkioiic, tcsttn^ i\ intu \ot;ue 

and coiiMileicd wliat is iiicaiit bv pii^tuiciuv U;stu<>;iii tlu\\i»iiU^U NHw wc will 
look particularly at what in happwaiiii^ with icgaid tn prut^ciciuv testing at the 
college le\ei that makes anl'valuatuMi ot its potoiitMl inip.i« t on Incite i education 
of import jricC. One oi the iiU'st exciting devch»(iuieiit> l.u individual studentN 
nmist be Julian Stanley \ piu^iani U»i idei\titving and iiUiUiiiu^ the nitellectualK 
gifted Ml matheniatuH at Ji*hns Hitpkins rni\ersit> In that priicrain h search is 
coitdutted for students whi» \lii»w pii»naw iit niatheiiiatic. especially by sciUing 
at outstanding levels on maiheniatks proticiciuy tests. l\.Nt ^coicshave pioved 
to be much more cftective at ciscovciing such talent th.u, ai^. scIukiI giades oi 
teachers* lecimimeiidatiiMis. Sianley coiniiieuis thai d is frightening thai, as 
happened in his piogranu stoics on the niathcmatus Ncctum ol the ColleiJ; 
Lntr..nce Lxaminatioir Board's ^tZ/.^/jv/n Apiinhh Ttsi weie able u» identify 
prccOcUHi^ talents in mathematics that wcie still 4inicci>gni/cd by teachers three 
years kitci. Apparently teachers aie not veiy giuid at lecojyu/nif: extreme talent. 

Once Stanley's piogiaiu locates precicious students, anU it has tound over 
2,000 tn tlie Balti^iore area, so lai. it uses a variety of methods to entourage the 
devchipiucnt ot the talent, including special tutitrin^« iiftcring college -level 
classes on Saturday niiMUings fv»r the students and sjniilai ari..ngeiuents. Then 
the students are admitted \o Johns liiipkins. otien at rcmaikably early ages, 
Stanley reports helpmg one boy at age IP. tt» bceome a full-time college 
student, quite sucvLs>tully . atie, completing the Mxlh gLide. lie simply skipped 
grades 7 through 12. Auotliei I4 yeat old eiuiilled as a college sophomore^ alter 
the eighth ^i^tade and icceived Ins diploma UiUii ^.tillej^* a tew days alter his 
seventeenth birthday, St.l! ani»thei completed 4'-. rVc^ of pre-cakuhis 
mathematics in oO Satuiday iiioimn^ scssuuis iust4.ad of i,|jQjiig Algei^ra I. IL III. 
plane geometry. liigonuiiKtiy and analytic geoinetiy in the uvu.il sequeike. He 
eventually entered Johns IK>pkinsat .ige 14 with soplnmiore ^^^t^ls 

The pn^ccduies u^ed at Johns lh'|iKiiil in this pii»icct are iJ»t e vpcnsive. They 
do mvohe pitituietuv tc^tin^ to ideniity aiius\ial talent j and thcv invitlve . 
removing the usual K»vksi<.p tiom student p'ogiess, nften by lueaiiNot challenge 
lests hi ascertain what levels of perf »iiiiJUct have heesi inasteicd Students are 
encouraged to skip idos. to emoll iin Kiuirsos m nearby colleges, to tako 
correspondence viuiises. special L^t niath(.nratKs -wourscs and AJitnucJ 
Pldttnunt e\aminat<i'ns, i.e.. pKdici.ucy t\aminatu>tis puivided !^y the College 
Lntraiice Lxannnatiiin Hoaid as cnd-vif-wouisc examiuatKiit^ io. .^tuderts who 
have taken the equivalent ot a college ci»':r. e while still in hif^h schoiik 

While the Jiihns IK^pkins piogiam U*{ the mf«.'llcctually gittc\Mse\citing and 
lascinatipg. it readies relatively tew stuJeijts. Othti devtKipments at the college 
level in profuieiKy tcstui^* .nvi»he lai gieatei .luiubeis. Uenieinlvi the '\000 



students who wcie men honed eaihci a.s ha 



Florida's nine public uiuveisitics .n nn*- iqveiit year. >\hiHit SOO iit them had 



iiui souglit ^ledit by examination at 
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participaled in the Adxanccd Platanau prugranu but 7,500 oi iliein had buught 
credit on the basis of the newer CLBP tests. 

There are proficient testing programs other thiin ihc AJiuhllJ Platcmunt 
and CLHP programs of the College Entrance Exanunation Board. The College 
_ Board also has a program of achievement tests as part of its ylJ/wm/u/u TcUiNg 
Program. These have long been used to allow s^udenti^ tu exenipt beginning 
freshman courses. The United States Arnied Forces institute has had a progr^mu 
which started about the time <\t World War 11, of corrrspondence courses and 
proficiency tests that are usually recogm^ed b> colleges as |uJif> mg exemption 
and sometimes credit. The American College Testing Program's admission test 
scores are often used to exempt students from beginning teshman le\el courses, 
and 'Just recently ACT has announced that it will offer a new Profit lauy 
Examination Program (PEP) whiJiiniti ally will have nrufi ciejicV^j^tsJ'or-47— 
„„coiixses_eniphasi/ing mirsiirg;^busrness and education. 1 ^ Thus, a wide and 
growing variety of opportunities are available for studeiitj> to seek credit for 
college courses on the basis of proficiency tests rather than by means of 
attending classes in the traditional manner. The number of students taking 
advantage of these opportunities and the number of credits granted on the basis ^ 
of examinations are rapidly beconnng a significant part of higiiei education in 
this country. 

A Statewide Example 

Some institutions combine several different kind^ of proficiency te.sung into a 
large-scale, coordniated program with different tests ior different purposes at 
different levels. A rather fully developed example is that of the 
pubhlly-supported colleges which ar</ organi/ed into the Lniveroity System of 
Georgia. In that group of 31 colleges and junior colleges, there are now four 
coordinated proficiency testing programs. 

The initial program really a proficiency use of an aptitude test, the College 
Board's Scliolastit Aptitude T"st (SAT). Each person who wishes to be admitted 
as a freshman to a college in the Georgia System must present scores on this test 
which measures aptitude in \crbal (V) activities and in matheiiiatiuil (M) 
activities. Any applicant whose two scures,,V and M, total to less than 050 on a 
scale which extends from a minimuni of 400 to a maximum of loOO is required 
to take a second set of tesl:^, the Cmpurutnc GuidtWtt and PlatLnient (CG. ) 
test. Such applicants are expected to need remedial instruction before "they can 
deal with college freshman coui^sc work, the CGP serves as a lower-level version 
of the SAT peimitting more accurate assessment of the student's particular 
problem. Sometimes the conihination ol high school grade average and SAT 
score results in a predi;,tion that ihc student will be .successful despite a low SAT 
score. In those cases, the CGP auist he taken anyway, but the student is not 
automatically assigned tu a remedial oi >peci*t^ studies" program. The CGP 
lesting is paid f^r by the state, rather than by the student who pays for the 
initial SAT testing. (It is planned tu replace the CGP test battery with a 
Uxally developed battery which will have available a larger number of secure 





forms and permit mure frci|uciit and j\tcnM\c rotcj>ting to evaluate vvlicthcr 
remediation has been successfully accomplished.) 

The third level of proficiency testing is called Rcgi^nts^ Testing Program, 
and students are expected to take these tests of basic coiiipctcuc> in reading and 
writing as Uiey are about to move into the juuiui class, The> must pass both 
tests, but the tests ma> be r^:peated b> thoc*- \\\\o fail. An> student who does 
not eventually pass the Regent' Testing Pi >^^rum cannot giaduate from a senior 
college in the Georgia System. Students who fail the test aie piuvided a program 
of remediation b> then institution, the mstitution nui> le^une failing students 
to participate in this remedial work. 

Individual institutions arc directed b^ tiie Boaid of Regents to develop 
procedures that will le^uire students to take the test prior to proceeding into the 
Junior year, l or example, one iiislTf u tToiT.TTeo rgla^St ate Uiin crsTt) , stipulates 
that a student who does not take the test b> the quarter aftei he lub completed 
his 75th quarter hour of credit will find his registration held up until he takes it. 
A student who does not /^^m the test bv las I35tli qtiaitei hour of credit will not 
be allowed to take further courses. 

The readuig section of the Regents' Test has a \ocabular> portion and a 
reading comprehension portion made up of sevral shoit passages lollowed b> 
questions about eadi passage. More unique in a laige-scale testing program is the 
writing test which requtre^ the student lo write a biief essa> on his choice of two 
topics whn^h are offered. After tost administration, these essav tests are collected 
from all the colleges ui the s.vstem and,are ccntrallv scored b> facult> mcMibers 
who read the es'sa>s and rate them on a Laiclullv dcMsed scale. The participating 
faculty are trained lu latuig essa>s and arc given sample essavs as guides foi their 
evaluations. Ladi essav tt> graded b> tlue^* differciit readers un a scale from 1 to 
5. Faculty are paid for grading the css^vs, an actuity that takes place on_ 
weckends« The junction oi the Rigaits^ Testing Program is to make sure that the 
basic skills ol reading and writing are developed to at least a satisfactor> 
minimum level in cner> student wIk» gets a foui-vear diploma from a college in 
the Universitv System of (k"/aj;ia. 

The fourth level ot tcstuiii mi the Georgia s>steni is at graduation from a 
four-vear college, Senu^rs are required to take a senior comprehensive 
exaimnation m then iiiaioi area. I oi example, m cdtication the seniors would be 
expected to take the Satunuil Tituhas ! xannuatioiu m nian>. areas the 
Graduate Rcn^rd Lxnimnany^n would piovidc a wompiclicnsivc evaluation. The 
Universitv S>stem pavs tor this testuig. At present no actions are taken 
concerning individual students on the basis ot the scores The data are used 
merelv to evaluate the quahlv v>t college piogtam> and the quaht> of the otuput 
of the state's educational svstem. L'niortunatelv . since maiiv students do not 
need scores tm the (iRI oi a counteipart to appK lur graduate level education, 
manv who take the senioi comprehensive tests n].i> not be verv highly 
motivated. On the other hand, the Svstem is not vet read> to set graduation 
muiinium standards on compiehensivc tests such as these. This is one ol the 
dilemiiuis that must be laccd in developing a profieieiic) testing ]>rjgrain at the 
college level. It the tes: stores are not giung to be used in connection with 
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decisions about the studeiitb, the btudeati» iiia> nut be butncieiitl> motivated to 
make the test scores uset'id for aii> soriiUib purpobe. On the other hand, it' the 
scores are to be used to trtat students utlferentuill) , then elaboiate studies suth 
as those in North Carohna and South Ca lolina concerning the A«///<>//t// Ttmlur 
Examinations nia> be necessar> to set defensible cutuff scorvs for the different 
treatments. 

The University System of Georgnrs testing progianis ha\e another 
characteristic that isofnioie than passing interest. Clcailv this is a e.xiensive 
and elaborate coorduiated program of tesling. No uthei state has aii> thing quite 
like it, inchidnig the coorduiation of the adnunistration, reportmg and 
evaluation of SAT scores, the coorduiation, and now development, ot a new 
remedial testing program, the coorduiation, development and sconng of 
soplromore tragic skills tests, and The anal > si s a n d~ in te r prct a tToi i 6(^,1 v e r> 
complex set of senior ciniipiehensive examinations. 

Management of a set of programs like tins requires measurement expertise of 
d substantial level at least that which oiif might associate with a tull protessoi 
in the field of educational measurement m a. major university. That level of 
competence is not aUv-Aiy s available in the central otTicC of a cwordmatmg board, 
and, if there, it may not have access to other necessities, such as computer 
services, graduate students as research assistants, ai.d freedom fiom the other 
coordination details that surround a central administrative office. The solution 
in Georgia has been to have the diuxtor of these testing activities located on a 
university .campus, with the status of a department head, but with little 4)i no 
responsibility to the university, \\c teaches on occasK»ii and directs dissertations 
related to the testing programs. Otherwise his activities are sol^^ly related to 
operating, developing, reseaidiing and reporting the icsults Irom the various 
testing programs. Part of the secret ol ihe success of the (ieorgia program may 
be this rather unusual organization. 

The costs of sUch testing etTurts should I c borne in mind. The tull costs of 
the Georgia college testing programs are not kiu wn, since muiiy of the costs 
(and the benefits) are hidden, jtist to score the <.>says m the Regents' Testing 
Program costs about S30,000 each year. The total costs for this program might 
be estimated at about $2.15 per suident. In addition to that, there is the data 
analysis and reporting connected with the SAT admissions tesis, the total costs 
of the COP testing toi those who score below ()5p (Verbal + Mathematical) un 
the SAT, and the total Costs for the senior co^.piehensive program. 
Furtlierinure, there is the cost iui the rcseaicli and development to replace the 
CGP testing piograni. and otiier kinds of research are conducted continuously. 
This IS what one should expect Irom a higli-qu,ility large scale testing program. 
But its cost must not be overlooked during planning. 

An Intcrsaite Ex:implc 

We have dwelt on the testing prtigram in the public colleges uf the University 
System of (ileorgia at length because the program is st> extcn^AC and because it 
will raise and illustrate many of the problems that must be considered m 




college-level profiueiKy testing. Iluwcvcr, there ib btill an.uhei ci)llege level 
developmenl that we should note, again because U is unique and it may 
eve)itual!y involve many colleges. , 

The American College Testing Pii»giam has urgani/ed a College Outcome 
Measures Project (CCMP) supported b> the f und loi the hnpiovenlcnt of 
"Postsecondary Educatun, The program involves eight colleges and two statewide 
governmg bodies loi public education (Tennessee and riorida)J'' The purpose 
of the proicct is to develop a proyam for college sciuors to measure their 
preparation to function m our adult societ>, a ter^ fving use of proficiency 



The first step, alreau> accomplished, was to develop a list of general 
education outcomes conmion to these institutions, with emphasis oa 
communicating, solving problems, clarifying values, functioning vvithin social 
uTsH u tion s, usiiig science andleclnTologv, aiiOlismg a r t . 

The next step, now undenvav. is to develop iiovel measuring instrumejits whh 
varied stimuli, such as fihns, filmstrips, pictuic':> and the like, and requiting actual 
performances, sudi as giving speeches. An> particular* performance will be 
evaluated for several of the dnncnsions. such as using art, clarifying values and 
communicating. The tests will be scored b\ college tacutty who have been 
tramed'm the use of pciformaiice scales. Tlie ci>iupeteiicie6 to be measured will 
be oriented ti^waid those skills needed to be successful m adult life rather than 
toward those skills nece^.sai> to be successful n further education. The initial 
field testing of the measurement instuiiuentN is intended for Spring, 1^)77, with 
further follow-up and evaluation Ihrough 1%2. 

A tesling program like this. then, niiglit ineet^siuae of the needs that are being 
struggied With m a venture like the Georgia Svi>tein's requirement of a test in 
each student's majo at the time of graduation. 

!t Is significant to note that the hmg period of development of a program like 
this one. as well as the need toi the technical assistance of one of the major 
testing companies in the world, ihe involvement i>f several states and a numbjii 
of colleges^ and the expenj^e are si» great as to require subvention by loundatio.i. 
Also, notice that, as in Oeojgia, for proficiency testing at this level Ihc agencies 
involved are seeking more than that wl.ich the traditional multiple-choice test 
lormat IS expected to provide. The /^c^^<///i Tt s/z/iif Proj^r^z/Zi m Georgia requires 
students to write essays and uses faculty to scorc them. The COMP prograni will 
jpparentl> move much more extensively into use of performance beyond that of 
choosing the correct alternative and it seems to be cimimitted to'us.ng trained 
college faculty as test scorers. This is always a very expensive process that can be 
justified only rt the results can 1 - obtained m no more economical way and if 
the results provide apprcciabv aore, and more useful, information than is 
provided by the more tradititMial resting pr(»cedures. * v 



With these varied but similar ventures into proticiency testing at the college 
level as background, let us cxanune siiine v)t the rarnificatums and implications 
of the uses of proficiency testing prc^grams. 



testing. 
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Effect on Enrollment and Fees 

!t seems clear th*it challenge cxaniinatiuu puigraiiis Ukc AJiatiiKj Phinttuni, 
CLEP and PEP tan niarkedl> influence the nature and si/.e of an insiitution's 
entering freshman, clast. It ib nut hard to nnaguie au mstitutiun with a freshman 
class much smaller than its soplumiurc class ducji> the numb\;r oi entering 

^ • students who are iiualified to simpl> skip most o( the ficihiuaii >ear. There have 
.been rumors, at least, that at boiue prcbtigioub privau colleges the fre>hmaii is a 
vanish, ig breed. This wHrTiave >everal obvioub ranufications. One is that the 
institution will have income from enrollmenU tuition and the like reduced to 
the extent that its student bod> ib reduced b> lack ol freshmen. At a nuniinuai 

^ tliC— institAitiap w^mld have to leadju^t ith iiileinal uigam/adon, tcduce the 

number of teaching assistants or lecturers provided to teach cnieriiig freshmen 
and increase the resources available for seminar;s. adwiiiccd Kjboiatoriei>, and i>o 
on at the upper division level for a student bod> of a given si/e. Since upper 
division instruction is niou expensive, and man> colleg^^'a ve subsidized upper 
division instruction from revenues received fmm lovvci division students, the tee 
structure will have to be reused lo accomnuidate large !lunlber^ itf students who 
enter with advanced Maiidirig due U» having obtained ciedit thiiiugli challenge 
examinations. Aiu)tlKM alternative might be to charge studenti> for being given 
credit by examination, a charge approxiiuating the tuition th.'> would have par J 
to receive thai instruction. That nia> not be acceptable to students who ask wl\> 
they should pa> smce the college did not atd them in developmg the 
competency. 

The other side of \his ciun ijf losing revenue fiiun students who enter with 
advanced standing revenue which in the past has subsidized more advanced 
students who must be taught in smaller das ith niiiro expensive facilities and 
faculty is the savings that i^ccur when stuu^nts who have alread> developed 
competeUc> are not requited to gi) through the nujiums i)f developing it again. 
The savings ah eddy in the public ci alleges in the slate u{ Honda, remember, can 
be estimated at S40 niilluin pei >ear. Si), iii one sense credit b> evammation 
saves mone> for society, but in another sense it loses nioiiev for tiK institutions 
of that societ>. Si>me readjostmertts iii thinkuiii and i»peration ai: going to have 
to be made to accommodale tins cliange. 

Emphasis on Rcmeciiurion 

Credit bv examination ina\ fcmwve tje nii>st priificient studentN from the 
entering cKbs. thus leaving it witLi.ut ihc innueiice iif able students ti) spur and 
often to help the iitheis. Howcvcu the reijuinment <»{ devcUipcd proficiency in 
basic skills is going ti^ change the in>tiU'Jion K>i utcnr.g students m ani)tlier 
way. It will be found that maii> students in the lower division do not have 
minimally acceptable prt»ticiencv ni basic skills M reading, writing and 
computation. 

Until the publiv scIuhiIs have developed piofiticiicv testing in these basic 
skills to a level at which .students no hunger graduate without nimimal 
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competencies, or until cullegci> are no lunger required or tliuik it their function 
to enroll inadequately prepared :»tudent:>, collegob wliidi demand that their 
students have these proficiencies are going to have tu develop them in their own 
students. In other words, if colleges enroll students who are not proficient at 
basic skills and intend to graduate students who liavt mastered those skills, then 
the colleges are going to Jiave to get hcavil>" into cfjctiiu remedial instruction. 
To turn out tile kind of product tlie> want, colleges who attempt to deal with 
students who have not mastered basic skills a.e going to have to employ 
sophisticated remedial procedures, probably t^cr a relatively long period of 
time, and probably with extensive follow-up and perhaps Kfre^her remediation. 
(The alternative is simply to use the revolvmg door admii the uicompetont 
students, pretend to help them, and then Hunk tliem out. That is so callous a 
procedure thai it is unmiaginable that an> college would advertise this as its 
approach to students who were lacking in basic skills.) 

It may not sound overwhelming to say that colleges which attempt to woik 
with students lacking basic-skill proficienc> *niust embark on large-scale and 
long-term programs of remedial instruction, but it gets interestiug when you 
. realue that even li a college were wilhng to do this, the procedure f n doing it is 
not yet widely known,^'' The enij)hasi.v is on c/fcttiic remedial instruction 
because this writei ha^ not discovered clear evideuco thatjemedial instruction in 
basic skills at the college level is generally effective at the present time. That js, 
experts in instruction are not sure thai it can be done, how it can be done, or for 
whom It can be done in spile uf the niillions of dollars that are spent on it. Most 
efforts known to the writer have been unscvceiisful after *Vemediation" the 
students-m general don't perforin at the level of non-remedial students. 

. Thus, each college which attempts remediatioji with integrity must commit 
Itself to a program of research to tr> to determine how it can be done 
successfully. Since colleges are supposed to be oriented toward resepcli, this 
seems appropriate but ui \hc past this kind of research has not received the same 
support as more theoretical or mote glamorous research. 

Support must be financial, but more than that. The researchers "must be 
highly, competent. They must work' with equally competent people who /ire 
knowledgeable about teaching and instruction, and they niu^t have freedom to 
manipulate students. 

Obviously, the kind ut iciiicdiatiiiii effoit thatjs needed if remediation of 
baste skill incompetence among college .studenLs is to work is not just a matter of 
"^having one or two more graduate students teach boneliead J:nglish with a 
different' textbook. No one know^ how niudi it will cost, but hundreds of 
thousands of dollars fui a.k institution of anv sue is not unlikely . That drain will 
continue until the uistitution learns how to correct these deficiencies, until it 
gives up oil the objective of educating .students with these deficiencies, or until 
the supply of such students disappears, hopefulFy ti»r4ugli proficienc> testing 
and remediation at earlier levels (which, again, we do not yet know how to 
accomplish with regularity). Such an unusual dram on budgets will surely cause 
dislocations elsewhere in the institution's financial planning. 
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'Problems of Discrimination 



To add to the remediation problem described above, there is a highly 
important complication. Tliere is no doubt in the mmd of an> person 
experienced in this area tTiat, regardless of the reason, there will be a 
disproportionate number of members of minority groups among those students 
who require reinediation. Apparently on any reasonable test of eduuitional 
proficiency or competence that is geared to the prodominant culture in the 
United States at this time, theie will be a disproprotiunate number of low 
scorers among these groups. When that occurs there is immediately the 
possibility 4hat testing h?is been used to segregate or to rcsegregate based on fUcc 
or ethnicity. When this kind of disproportionahty occurs, the institution must 
defend its practices*with evidence that i\\cy are sound, effective and valid, not 
arbitrary, calculated or malicious attempts to discriminate against the minority 
group or groups. 

What kind of evidence would a \v ell advised court accept as an indication that 
a proficienc) testing program and it,s cuioff Scores were designed for a legitimate 
educational purpose rather than to separate minority group students from other 
students as far as possible? First, there should be at least two different kinds of 
training-programs to reach the objective of comi^ctencc m the proficiencies 
demanded. One kind of training would be apprvjpriate foi the usual high school 
graduate who has in the past had no problem developing those skills to an 
adequate hvel. The other kind, or kinds, of program would be especially 
designed tc deveU)p those same skills to that same level among the kinds of 
students who have in the past had difficult) reaching the appropriate levels of 
proficieno in the uaual kind of training. Then there \vould be a pLvL^jyuent test 
for deciding which kind of ^tudeiu would get which kind of training, anS'thtrre 
\yould be a cutoff score above which students went into one kind of training and 
below which they went into the other, riiially, there would be evidence that, 
indeed, the level of proH^iency in these skills that was readied in a specified 
amount of time (sudi as a >cai) was higlie^ u^ing these kuids of training and this 
test with this cutoff score than with an> other procedure (such as having 
everyone take the usual kind of traiiung together. instead of being separated at all 
into groups like "regular" and ''remediar').!^ 

The instifution seems, then, tu be in an intolerable hind if it tries to iielp 
problematic students by admitting tlicin. In guvjd conscience it must try to help 
them overcome their problems. If tu do that the institution assigns those 
students to special iostuictional proccduies, the institution will have to defend 
itself against charges of discrinui^tiun. The available defense seems to be to 
employ effective procedures to ovcr^^ome tlic problems, but »sudi procedures are 
not*' now, widely knowA pr well established. So the institution itself must try to 
develop them. The development and the use of those procedures will be very 
expensive, and the institutu^n ma> alread> have limited and perhaps dwindling 
resources. The alternative of den>mg admission to problematic students may 
become attractive given these considerations, but many institutions may feel 
that^tu take such a cvimse would be to reject then n:i:»iio;i to help educate all 



who request further education after graduation from high school and who can 
find some means of support while learning. 

One hope is that colleges will mount genuine, well supported attempts to 
develop sound remedial and placement programs, using the most expert talent 
that can be found. w»th a commitment to years and perhaps decades of 
developmental effort. These must then be accepted b> imnorit) group members 
(and perhaps courts) as temporary evidence, at least, that phicement and 
remediation, arc not disguised efforts to segregate minority group members but 
are legitimate educational efforts done with honor and integrity. 

There IS the possibility that for several deuidcs at least, no effective solution 
-\\*tlH}e-feund4er--ttj>grttditig-(lie-basic-skill^ t>f the MudeiH^^vlio-reaeh 
college age without them. What difference will it make to colleges if there seems 
to be no feasible set of procedures for generally developing profiJency in basic \ 
skills of students who have not developed them by age eighteen " it may be that 
one outcome will be the cliannelmg of these students into technical schools and 
terminal junior college programs mto programs more oriented toward job 
training than liberal education. While thi^ may be an improvement of condition 
-for ftiany members of minority groups, it may tend to be a kjnd of deadend 
education, an education in which they are not taught and encouraged to 
continue to educate themselves, to change themselves, and to change the 
coiiditions of their Jives. Many would regard a development of that kind as 
unfortunate, a factor which makes it more important that thorough, careful and 
competent research into effective remediatioihbe supported. 

Faculty Attitudes 

A.ramification to which wc have not yet alluded is; faculty attitude. Faculty 
members may iiave mixed feehngs about proficiency testing. If challenge exams 
arc used, to give credit but the staiulards lor pasMii^are set lowTfaculty may feel 
that students will take the proficiency -test loute and then have dil'ficulty with, 
and impede the progress- of, subsequent course^. Sonic faculty may be threatened 
with the idea that anyone could p^^sibly learn the subject they teach without 
the help of a Mentor. Others may feel that a student might pass a test based on 
knowledge he has picked up by himself, but he will nol have, experienced the 
^TulLbcnefit" of college-levermstructum. On the other hand, if the passiilg score 
on^tlie challenge exaiii is set at a high level, students who could get passing 
grades in the relevant courses nuglit have trouble passing the proficiency 
examinations. That critici/.es the faculty meniber*s instruction and the standards 
heMnaintams.m his classroom, faculty may also be threatened if they view 
challenge exams as decreasing the need for people Aith their talents and tiaiiiing, 
since students who pass proficieiiccy tests do not take introductory courses that 
require faculty as teachers. There ib an element of featherbedding involved. On 
the other hand, some faculty, may leah/.e that challenge exams may introduce 
into colleges a new pool of students who may help replace the loss due to 
declining birth rates. 

One implication of these considerauons would seem to be that proficiency 
'testing and its associated activities of research and remediation should be 
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introduced in, colleges onl> witlT 7i5 nuiUiJiuailty participation, understanding 
and cooperation as can possibly be obtai^^edTToTmpose^hcaijne^ by 
law, as was ddne with CLEP in Florida, seems to invite oppositioiTEyTlfne-orth 
groups whose cooperation is essential if all the benefits are to have the . 
possibility of attainment. It must be recognized, however, that to wait for full 
faculty approval and participation jn any activity would be to wait for 
doomsday, it may be that progress ;s best made by a variety of procedures, some 
accomplished by fiat, others by persuasion, and many by a combination of both. 

-Eacuky4iol€s — — 

Another aspect of faculty involvemenf is the fact that with some large-scale 
developinentj) of proficiency testing, especially the use of challenge examinations 
in connection with courses, the role of the faculty member may begin to change. 
Traditionally, the faculty member has been thouglit of, and often thouglit of 
himself, as primarily a transmitter of information as far as teachmg activities are 
concerned. The transmission of information has traditionally taken place in the 
form of lectures during class meetings. The development of a challenge 
examination procedure suggests that there are other means Of information 
transmission that are as effective, yr more effective, than lectures from faculty 
TiiembCTS~tu^ctTrs5e5,"^spccrally w\m\ Tfi/r SlTuleriTs are quite v^arled In levels of 
interest, background and talen^^ooks^^.'one such information transmissioti 
device, lend themselves to being sHidied^^vvhen interest is high, at different rates 
by persons of different degrees of talent, and \vith more or less support .from 
other references for students with varied backgiounds. On ;e it is reah/.ed that 
there are other ways to teach than through Ici^tures and that the lecture is a 
relatively inefficient use of faculty*' time, and opcc j^tudents discover that they 
can learn from a bgok at their own convenience, avoid class meotings, and still 
get credit by means of challenge examinations, many of them may choose to 
progress in that way. / 

What will tlie, role of the faculty member be in this new setting? He/she will 
become a manager and designer of instruction who will provide guidance as to 
what books are to be read, what additional ♦^♦^fcrcnces will be helpful, and what 
goals must be mjt,. The faculty member vWill also be helpful to individual 
students in tutoring those who are having particular difficulties or hang ups. 
He/she will '"be able to discover common problems and to develop new 
instructional materials that will be generally jseful foi students who cxpcrignce^ 
these common problems. ^ 

The faculty member will also be icspon^iblc foi developing jnd perfecting 
sound evaluation devices tests to determine whether students have, indeed, 
mastered the subject matter to an adequate level. The quality of the challenge 
examinations should improve markedly as faculty have time to devote to their 
improvement. In many subjects the new role of taculty when released ffom 
lecturing for ten to twelve .hours a week (and the pieparation involved in doing 
that well) will be to work more extensively in instiuctional activities that have 
been neglected by the traditional sy*>tem. Faculty can participate in science - ^» 
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laboratories instead of turning them over to teaching assistants, Facuhy can 
carefully read and critique written work in Enghsli composition, for example, 
instead of avoiding written assignments because the reading of tudent papers is 
so tune-consuming. 

Obviously, some faculty will have difficulty adjusting to this new role. The 
ones who lecture snnply by reading the text to the class, participating in bull 
sessions, or telling about tliemselves (and there are faculty members like that) 
^^Ihiet^wanijo be asked to take on theauore challenging tasks. Some maybe 
brilliant .lecturers Blif iiicompctei)t a[ individual tutoring or at developing 
— tcT!ching-^cviccS"ttr^ssi5t-^nidcntsnrtpcrfcctinj^^rfficit^ 

learn the basics of educational measurement in order to be of any use at' all in 
improving competency examinations. 

On the other hand, the institutions will have some adjustments to make to 
the new functions of faculty. Traditionally, a. faculty member was judged to be 
"working" according to the number of hours he spent lecturing. In Florida, for 
instance, there is a recent law tjiat a faculty member must spend at least 12 
hours in the classroom each week. This is the legislature^ idea of how to be sure 
that faculty are not f^eeloading off of society. (Accountability sometimes goes 
berserk.) If faculty are to develop new functions rather than trying to do in 
lectures what the printed word dues as we ll or bett er, administra tors are going to 
have to learn to recogni/.e and reward these new functions. There is no doubT 
that facuhy members i:an function more efficiently in ipmy college subjects if 
freed from the routine and traditional method of transmitting information, the 
lecture! However, if the institution maintains thai tlie> are not being productive 
as teachers unless they are IcLturmg, prudent faLult> members will jus) keep on 
lecturing, and the potential of the Lhallenge examination approach will be 
niininii/.ed. # 

Coaching ^ . / ^ 

Proficiency testing ma> produce anoihci change whitli can be a mixed 
blessing. It is already clear at the public school level that* when proficiency 
testing IS introduced as a device to certify that mastery has been achieved, 
teaching will be oriented toward performing well on the test rather than toward 
developing the underl>ing LompetenLies,that result in good pcrfunuaULe on the 
^ test. For example, Duval Cuunt> in Florida has adopted a requirement that 4 
student must perform satisfattonly on a ^spetified cfehicvement tc:>t in order to 
obtain a high school vl»i>lunia. It is reported that teathers are being asked to fill 
out forms telling how LU)sel> the uirriLulum they are teathmg matLlies the 
objectives of tho standardized test that is being used, that topics of old forms of 
the test' have bs^en juade available to teachers, and that teachers have been 
ordered to teath to the ubjettives of the test whether they are part of the course 
ornot.l9, 20 _ - 

If the objectives of a profitienty test are the saine^as-the objcttlves that are 
set for a curriLulum, and if »he teathing is oriented toward those ubjettives, it 
niakes goud Minse to teath toward th^ise objectives bctause tiiat will be identical 
Q with teaching toward good test performanLC. (That is not to say that one should 
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attenipt to tcacli thc answcrs to the specific questions on the test or merely to, 
teacli students how to. figure out thc.answers to questions of that specific type.') 
In this situation, .proficiency testuig can be very helpful in supporting the 
curriculum. However, to the extent that the objectives of teaching and testing 
disagree and teaching is reoriented toward the tests, the introduction of 

"proficiency testing is harnifiil. Also, any time spent or. teaching specific items or 
how to answer specific styles of items that might appear on tests is detrimen|al 
in two ways. It may result ui unsound scores which do not reflect what the test 

_was dcsTgned to measure, and it interferes with and takes precious time a\Vay 

from sound instruction aimed at tlie objectives oi'Ttie cuiucuhihv: 

One mi^hl even anticipate that in many schools specific tune will be given to 
j^coaching^ iiolivitiesj ilistruction designed solely to prepare students for the 
proficiency tests. In many places arom?d the countr>' private organizations now 
offer- CO aching services for profit, Even s6ii»v uriversities offer coaching services. 
Most of Jhe research on such ctdlfeillng iiHlicates that it is lelatively 
ineffective-predominant ly a boondoggle-pr' iitable primaiily to those who 
provide the coaching.-^ Ilowever, due to the anxiety associated with proficiency 
testing, the naive will become involved with it in order to reduce tl/eij^ 
butterflies, if nothmg else, miTch as sick people will often resort to qi^a^ 
medicines. 




At best tlicTiinc ahdlnoliqnspcnt 'on coaching-wilLsimpJyJiLwasted, but at 
worst that;time and money will be spent on useless coaching mstead of on sound ~ 
and useful instruction. Even if there is sonic slight success for the coaching 
actiNities, the result is inappropriate scores, scores which do hot accurately 
reflect the proficiency of the student. So the best result from the point of view 
of "the pers&n coached is the worst result from the point of view of the 
institution which requires or utilizes the proficiency test. It is about as 
appropriate to coach students on proficiency tests in school subjects as to give 
undernourished students copious amounts of water before being weighed by the 
doctor so that jhey will appear to have more nearly normal Weights. A school 
whic!i,,pr;^icticed such ^leception in its health program would deserve severe 
reprimand. The same should be true of schools or colleges which practice or 
condone coaching for proficiency tests. But one must anticipate Jjiat such 
coaching activities will occur and become widespreail..as proficiency testing 
becomes'inore common, ' 

IStudenrCHoicc of College 

V 

One more possible impact of proficiency tcbting may bd glimpsed vagircly in 
tlie-Grystal ball. If proficiency tests for graduatrpn from lugli school or from 
college become widespread, and if the scores from different institutions can be 
ct)mparcd-as they could if widely-used tests such as the Graduate Record 
Kxamimtions were brought into play stude^its ini^it begin to mi\ke theii 
ch9ices of instTtutions partly in terms of how well those institutions* prepare 
tlicir students for the examinations. Sonje might choose to attend institutions 
whose stiu|ents score well on the proficiency fcsts on the ground^^ that those 
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institutions provide good .cduqitiori Others nught ofi^ent themselves toward 
institutions which graduate students with relatively low performances on the 
proficiency tests on the ground that competition ui those nistitutions would be 
less keen, and the atmosphere might be more relaxed. Still others might carefully 
avoid insiitutions which use proficiency testing at all! To some extent these 
kinds of evaluations of colleges already take place, largely based' on what is 
known or guessed about admissions practices. With the advent of widespread 
proficiency testing for graduation; colleges might be evaluated by students (and 
employers) on the basis of graduation considerations and levels of attained 
achievement instead of on the basis of admissions considerations and levels of 
anticipated achievement. 



Critical Issues in Proficiency-T^ting_ 

Now that we have considered why proficiency testing is coming into 
.widesjHCfJid. use, noted some of the characteristics of severiil proficiency testing 
progrmiis, and considered some of the implications of proficiency testing, we 
should examine some of the critical issues that sUouId be addressed by any 
institution considering the possibility of becoming engaged in this kind of 
testing. 

Th^Tirst questio^i that must be answered is: Why is the testing to be done? or ^ 
What is supposed to be acjcomplislied by it ? The three major possibilities seem to 
be: (I) to hisure that basic skills have been mastered; (2) to certify that 
advanced competencjes have bee.i developed sufficiently well to justify receipt 
of course cx^d'n, a dipjonr/r-orrTOegree. or to ascertain that an instructional 
pFi^>gram js.jneetipg adequate staiwiards of quality: and (3) to use challenge 
examflo save time and money for the educational system, including the student. 
Usually different purposes will result in different answers to many of the 
following questions: 

1. Who will take (he test, when, at what cost, who wjll pay for the testing, 
and what^ wilhthe outcomes be for the examinee? 

2. How will^the cutoff scores, if any, for "passing'* be set? ^' 

3. Mow and to whom will the scores or results from the test be reported, and 
why? ^ ' 

^ 4. What will be the level of t,he test? 

5. Can the test that is desired be purchased commercially or must it be 
created? • ^ 
^6. Must a continuing program of research, revision, analysis of results, 
reporting of results, and so on, be established and maintained? 

7. Will the test include difficult to measure proficiencies, such as essays 
writing, laboratory skHls, musical,v^rtistic, dramatic, athletic and other similar 
performances, or will it be confined to readily measurable content? 

8. Will remediation be provided? Must we discover the remedial procedures 
that are effective? 

< 
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. Will ,relesting be provided? Will retesting be on equiyalenlTomi^V^Vin tlie....'^r'* 
)US forni^ be carefully ^equated to each other so Jhat scOtes Txire 
interchangeable? \ - ;t \ / * V" . ' 

E^h of the^e questions could be elaborated on. For exafipple, iKa test is toy 
measure basic-^|cill^ mastery, it will, probably be^ taken by^ail stu'Bc^ijcIUij^nf -'.Tr 
probably be taken, at some time such as tfirent^of the sophomore ySar\vlien \t ♦ 

basic|skills should have been mastered and, advanced specialization jViTniajcr 
field fs about to\:onimencc. The cost will vary, with how^niany skills. ire to^be 
measured and what they are. Either t\ie iustituti^.or-^the^student will pWforit 
(usually the institution, it seeliis). The outcoitr^ will be that_tlic=passmg^il.U,dent_^ 
goes pn to advanced work with^po-inipedimei,i, but the failing student.ifuist-"' 



makejsome furtheA^efforjJoT5ass, or else must discoirUnue higher educatlbrtji 
the institution ^ee for seeing that its students .iiaster \he basic 

skills,Uli|ij^U^^^ institution must provide additional instruction (remedial work or 
-**sp^lal stildies"), and someone must pay for t^at, too. X 

On the other hand, if the purpose of the.proficioncyVsting program is to 
provide studeiUs thei opportunity to demonstrate that thei' deserve credit for 
. already having \masteVed the work in a specific cburse, thenXonly students who 
want; credit forVthai course but have not taken it would si^n upJor the test^ 
which wotild be available whenever the*stude^nt wished toyake it, and the 
student would likely he the one to pay for thof-test. The cost\would vary wjth* 
what is t6 be measuredl but for most courses a prcviously-use^s(llfal examination 
might be an adeqote challenge examination ilnd co$\ vcry littlS*. Jhe outco^iie 
for ihe examinee would be 'nothing if he fa/led, but i/ he passed it might be 
;Cfedit for the course, exemption from being required to take the iourse, or.even 
credit and a letter {^rade fqi^the course. Th^ grade Jjould icpreseAt the level at 
which he scored^^inparbd to students who actually took thPcoursi iii the usual 
wa}^ and got grades in it on the basis of sii^ilar tests. \ 

jTlie reader can elaborate on the remaining seven questions 'fn a similar 
^ manner. Anyone contemphitiiig undertaking a proficiency testing progi^am 
should *Sissenible Uie advic|L,of several concerned people who have thought about 
^ th^se questions, including^, administrators and especially experts in the*field of 
ted'ucational measurement, so thril all aspects will be given Adequate 



consideration. 



1 



Avoiding Harmful Consequences 

In addition to tiiose questions, there is another set of issues^ which icenter 
around what wilLbe done to avqid harmful consequences of a proficiency testing 
program. Some. of the harmful consequences are listed below for convenience: 




Student resistance 
Faculty resistance 
Challenge from minority groups 
embarrasing minoiity groups 
Shoddy craftsmanship m the testing 
Floating standards 



and the^jpossj^lity' of stigmatizing or 
yfogranior^any^pf its aspects 
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6. Ovcriesting * i 

7. Coachyig efforts \ 

8. Security breaks \ 
Most of these undesirable developments have been discussed mrmu but a few 

require .coninient here. Number 5, floating standards, reff^rs tcf the fact that an. 
effective^ proficiency testing program is likely to result in inirjroved proficiency. 
For exaniplp, after a basic skills testing program has beep in erfect for five to ten 
years, it is highly likcly tha,t fewer and fewer students will approach the day of 
v4he test inadequately prepared. As that takes *|^lace. ihoxd n\{\y be a great 
temptation simply to raise the cutoff scores or the passiiig/slandards.-^ Unless 
care is exercised during the»ehtire existence of the program7it<n)ay be impossible 
to tell for sure whether student prepJration has impro%'Ca or whether the testf^ 
have. just gotten easier. Faculty are most Vikcly to i\mk that the latter has 
Iiappeneii unless there is coi^vincing evidence othtrwise./riie contention here is^ 
that the standards should npt just be allowed to float/'The jnstitution should 
maintain control of them, ^keeping ^heni fixed or raising or lowering them 
deliberately as a matter of policy, not caprice. /TJiat requires care and 
sophistication in test design that must be present fra^i tlic very beginning and 
can be inserted later only with difficulty. /. 

An tixample of what caii happen occurred recently in a statewide testing 
* program in the Midwest in which teachers and /dniinistrators believed that 
students were performing less well each year in Wnf^ with widely nX)ted de'(:reases 
in college- admissions test scores.-^ It was possible in this case experimentally to 
test^a random sample of students jn that state \\s\\lg test jnaterial of a decade ago 
m order/to chec^k on this claim .of lowered performance. The outcome was a 
startlingly high llwel of performance on the items of a decade ago. Those items 
proved generally far too easy for current students, a "act whicji compels the 
opposite conclusion to that drawn by the te:|chers ai d"udministrators. Their 
standards had sunply fioated upward as they ad|ipted to better prepared students 
during the course of the decade. This Hoatin^ of standards is^what should be 
prevented in a well-developeii proficiency testiifg program. ' 

Number 6^vertesting» is another possibili/y to be avoided. There niiglit be a 
tendency on tlie part of a new convert tq 1 



tq the idea to thnik that if some 



proficiency testing is good, more proficiency testinjg is better. That is not 
necessarily so, ot we would do nothing but/give tests. Nfore subtle, perhaps, is 
the fact that once a satisfactory program/ has been installed to achieve the 
desired purposes, further development of quality is likely to be of greater service 
than further development of quantity. Thtre is a real dangei thatji)/trying to 
develop too many aspects of proficiency testing at once, nothing of satisfactory 
quality' will result, and the program will^laii to accomplish. any oi" its goals. It 
should be rcali/.ed that few things in l^fe are more abominable than l^oorly 
developed, tests and thai m^ny of the coniinercially-avajlable tests are of 
exceedingly pooi quality. The evaluation of commercial tests provided in the 
Mental Measurements Yearbooks over me last 40 years repeatedly are highly 
critical ofmany of these products. Gradually some iinprj^venients are being seciu 
but the consumer must be exceedingly Avary rather t|tiui think that because tests 
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exist with names tiiat seem appropriate, those tests can be used safely with 
acceptable results. Overtesting, then, is potentially harmful both becausQ it can 
be^'Und^u!y time^onsuming and expensive .and also^befiause the quality afid 
" "^variety :*Df available tests are inadequate at present to permit the amount of 
testing that might be sound for an institution to provide. 

Finally, number 8, security breaks, deserves conimeht. Clearly, if students are 
'fo take proficiency ttsts for the purposes we Jiave discussed, it must be arranged 
so that some stud.ents do not have access to the answers or to the questions that 
will appear on their specific tests ahead of time while other students are denied 
* .such access. It becomes important that no test is reused again anH again and that 
-tests are not left cafelessly in places where some students miglit,^tudy then'i. 
-"Morc~than---thatj-if has- become dear that -when scores^ on tests-beconie— 
important-vj^hen they can determine whether someone is. allowed to graduate, 
get a diploma, get credit for a course, or avoid remedial instruction in a difficult 
area-some individuals will attempt to cheat by getting helpful information 
about, the items on the test outside the appropriate channels" of informatipn. 
- Other individuals will attempt to meet that need by stealing copies of tests and 
gelling the answers, and by devious. other nieans. Some students will even have 
someone els'5, a '"ringer,'' take the test for theni. All of this niusi be prevcnted in . 
a Sound proficiency testing progj-am. ^ \ 

1 '-^^^"^ P^-^S-'^^^i^- ^M^llJ?* -ill? adniissions test ing programs^oL the. .College 
'Entrance^E^amination Board and the American College Testing Program, go t^ 
great lengths to pre^nt breaks in test security and to investigate any cases in 
which breaks are suspected. On occasion, thousands of test scores have been 
invalidated due tCL security breaks. A proficiency testing program must be 
prepared to deal with the security problem, and dealing with it soundly will add 
appreciably to the cost xif the program. It will mean that equivalent forms of the 
test will be necessary for successive test administrations, that test forms will have 
to be stored in safes with controlled access by testing personnel, that tests will 
have to be delivered very carefully to testing centers, that.careful accounting of 
every copy of. every lest must 6e kept, that tests must be printed by carefully 
chosen printing firms who pnd«4^and the problem, and that investigatdrS must 
be employed to evaluate anyj^ha^<§ that sonieon^h^ a n unf air advantage or 
" IharhlslaDreTafQliorsounX oHl^is^e precautions'To .protect the integrity of 

I * the test are needdd, andrlt is also neceSjttxyto be sure that the person who 
\ actually takes the test is the person who is supposed \o take t[ie test. Ringers 
must be detected, and .the scores they obtain prevented from being credited to 
• the persons for whom they substitute. These considerations are very important 
and canaot be 'overlooked at anj^ level of the educational proces$-elementary, 
,^ ; 'Secondary, arid collegiate. ' ' ' . 

' Related .Developments at the Pre-CoUege Level 

' , . Turning to the elementary and high school fevels,*it may be useful ^o note the ' 
^ extent to which proficiency testing is being introduced ^and to reiterate the 
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impact'* that development may have on colleges. Recent simeys have indicated 
that approximately 30 of the 50 states have taken or are considermg some action 

-40^ provide competency^ nieasurenieat.iabasic~skills-ia,clementary^or secondary 
<scliools24 Most of these efforts are still m.the planning^stage, and most involve a 
plan t^'give---stud(uits jnultiple opportunities to pass required tests of 
competence. In about ,20 staieT~tho^plaiis_include proficiency tests for higli 
school graduation, prpvision for early exit fromTliigh^chool,uin(^ the local 
school system the option of setting the standards it will require oirtheic$ts.-^5 
In addition to these statewide, efforts, some individual school districts have 
adopjed for local use proficiency standards based on (csts. As mentioned earlier, 
Duval County jn Florida is one instance. One writer has. called this development 
of proficiency, testing or competency-based education the "Great American . 

-Educational Fad'Of the. K970s.'' , _ _ 

For many years or even decades, states such as Florida have" given 
standardized tests to all students in certam grades-in Florida until recently they 
were grades 9 and If*. However, in most cases there Wiis no requirement. that 
each student should earula specific or **passing" score on the test", hi 1975,^ 
California created its High School Proficiency Test which p'ermits students 16 
years old or older to earn the equivalent of a high school diploma. Having 
achiev^ such a score on this challenge exam (equivalent to the average 

- -perforinance of second-semester high school seniprs)j_y^iMeen:yeaT^^^ 
'hisi5arent*s' permission c^n stop attending high school. 

Another kind of proficiency testing was introduced in Cahfornia by the 
legislature in 1976, This legislation, rather than permitting a student with a high 
level of accomplishment to stop attending school early, attempts to insure that 
students will not r%*eive a diploma without attaining mastery of bask skills. It 
requires that the skills of reading, wj;iting, and computmg be assessed at least 
once during grades 7 through 9, and twice dnrmg grades 10 and 11. It requires 
jocal schools to provide remedial instruction to a student who doesjiot reach 
locally-set standards until fhe pupil 'Mias been given i-epented op'portunities to 
achieve prescribed standards of proficiency.'' After 1980, no student will receive 
a diploma without meeting the local standards of proficiency in those three 
skills. 

~'ITi Calirornia there is also a testing program designed^ TQ miJSrspT^r'lhir 
effectiveness of schools and districts in the state to assess school strength^ and 
^wjeakrtCsses rather than the proficiency of individual students. These tests are 
-given in grades 2, 3, 6, and 12. The tests are constructed by the California 
Department of Editcation. Not all students in the designated grades take all 
items, but enough in each school aftd m o^ach district do so that on a sampling 
basis the ave/age performance in each school and district on each characteristic' 
that is measured can be estfmated. 

As can be. seen, California has .a very large scale and an elaborate array of 
testing programs in the public schools m the form of challenge exams to get a 
diploma early, basic skills exams, and exams to evaluate the effectivcness of the 
schools rather than the individual students. Similar developments are uking 
place in Florida, A.certification proficiency examination is now required of each 
.ludent at the eleventh grade. Students must attain a passing score on it in?)rder 
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Jo graduate with- a- diploma rather than , a jnere certificate of attendance. 
Although details^have not yet been developed, presumably there will Be' 
.,possibilities-for^.repeate^d retesting in -the^elcvonth and twelfth grades so thai- 
students who fail aUflrst can later qualify for a diploma. In addition, Florida law 
provides that ahy*16-year-old can take a higli school equivalency challenge 
examination and up^on passing it can receive a high school equivalency diploma 
and be exempt from compulsory attendance. The State Board of Education is 
required! to provide the exams^ and the standards, and thd local districts are 
requiredJo offer and admims^er tlie exams, according to legislation passed in 
1975. jn 'additidn^o these testing efforts, the state operates:testing programs at 
grad(es''3, 5, 8, and 11 for all students. .(Jhe grade 1 1 test is the one used to 
decide whether a student can qualify for a diploma:) These tests are to assist the 
_ oMo4dejitjfyj pupils who are^npt progressing properly. Recefitiegislation in 
..fioxidailequire^^^^^ to implement a procedure which wilf 

permit-Students toaake challenge examsliT iridivrduaUiigh^ 
,passing tiiose tests, the students will be given'credit for lHrc(5urses~and,are not 
required to attend classes in them, tlits^^jsja high s-»*ool version of the CMST 
Level Proficiency Examinations (CLEPj which we noted eailier. Iniplementation 

of this program is now being initiated. , 

— — The~stat fr- of-G eorgiaiislinVOlved^m somewhat- similar-act ivities^-thnngh less 
extensive. Since 19,71 the Depaftmelit of Education has administered 
commercially-developed standardized achievement tests to grades 4, 8, and 1 i in 
reading, language, and mathematics. In 1976 new forms of tests were developed 
by the- Department of Education in reading, mathematics and career 
development- for grades 4 and 8. It, is expected that tests in^science and social 
studies wiir be*; added soon. At present, the purpose of the tests is instructional 
planning, and lio ciitoff scores representing satisfactory individual performance 
have been set. Some use of the tests is anticipated to iderltify students ..who^ 
might upon promotion need remedial work. % 

Elsewhere in the Southeast, the state of Louisiana Board of Elementary and 
Secondary Education has established' the policy that effective in 1980 an eighth 
grade- student must demonstrate a functional literacy achievement level in 
-reading 40. beiadv^nced to the ninth ;grade.-Irt~'Mafylahd, the Department of 
Education has ruled that by 1982'Students have to display satisfactqry skills in 
five areas prior to graduation. The aieas are basic skills, wbrld of work, world of 
leisure, world of citizenship and survival* skills. Students deficient in these areas . 
are to be identified by the ninth grade^and reniediaLpVogranis are to beiplanri'ed 
for them. In Virginia, a law effective July 1, 1976, requires the State Board of', 
Educatioji to prescribe standards of quality and by September of j978 to * 
establish a statewide testing program in reading,- conmiunications and 
mathematics to measure the yearly progress of individual students. A B^oard of 
-Educafion7ruling-in May of 1976, to be effective JAily4,J978,.requir^s/hat,hig^^^ 
school stuaents must demonstrate tfie abih(y,tQ read, \yrite and compute before 
they receive a diploma. They inusjt also havp; a:l?.iisic knowledge of United, States 
culture and history, and te prcfiareduo ente/ hi^rer ecjucation or the world of 
work. The methods for dctqrpiining prpllclency will be _establjghed-hy->local 
' lool officials. , " > ^^s^:^^^^ — 7 ' 
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From this brief review it seems clear that the recent decade hasseen.marked 
'^movement--> inl:.the. .direction of demanding demonstrated proficiency of 
elementary" and secondary school students periodically through their school 
careers with particular emgha^^^ of a_»|8[^j:Schooj^ , 

di{)loma; 'Some'^sTaTewide^p^^^^ programs liave 6eeh mandatea. - 

Sofne states have not Specified that a statewide unifomi program be used, and 
some have- specifically provided that the evaluations of proficiency will be at the 
local level, not uniform across the state. In some cases jt is recogni7,ed that 
remediation of deficienciesjCjpJportant and must be specifically p;bvided for. Iii- 
no case the writer has discov^Vea is it recognized Jhat. effective-procedures for" 
""^mediattonJorJhe- most\part^Temaih .to b/discoyered and ahalyzed as to their 
' cjiaractetistic?. thcir-side^^effects, for what kinds of students ^yith what particular 
deficiencies the^^iU^ ,eff and how long the . 

remedy wiiriast-justatt^Tie^quist evaluate the effects of~a-new-Jmg,oncejfis 
discovered. This heed; forTbsearcfrseems to be universally overlooked. It appeafb— 
to be.much easier tojnand'ate that reme^ration^ill be provided than to provide 
^ .{hat«remediatiQn.will be poissible, successful, and not harmful in its side effects. 



Implicatiohsof Pre 

What are some of the'implications of the proficiency testing ihovement. at the„ 
el^nentTry^ndJugMchool ie^^ One, of course, is that, if the lower level 
schools do their jobs welj^n4nQJioi^g*er graduate students without mastery of 
basic skills, the collegels'will n6 longerhave>-ta^test_for and try to remedy, 
deficiencies in basic skills. This- would be a welcomed refieH it^seems jjnjesson^ 
stops to think that Such remediation may not be (possible in our presentstatel 
knowledge. In that ca^e^the pri-college, institutions may either lower their 
standards of mastery so^ that everyone passes, or el^e^we will see a decrease in the 
number.of high school graduates. This will mean .a rijduction in the number of 
prospective .college, students^ uiiless colleges no longer require higli school 
graduation. So tha; t rade-off if reinediat jpjLtimiS QMf not ro-he-feasiblc-for^many- 



students is a higher prppfortion of college students W'fTo have nfastered basic skills 
but a smaller jiumber<9f college students. .t , ^ 

A second devCJjirpnjeiit; may be the -occurrence of nongralluates from high 
school attemptrnL-to'^e admitted to college in spite of college admissions 
requirejTients thafintlude the diploma. Since the belief is still widespread in our 
society that ed)ttatfon resuUs inj greater earnings,26 can be anticipated that 
.nongraduates^from high school v\|ill probe out e,very possible procedure that will ' 
get arpuhd;the1ack of a diploma. jFor example, they.may discover some kinds of 
post hfgl? school institutions thit dp. not; require Jiigh school graduation, for 
admission buf whose students arb wefcomed for colfege admission. Some may 
enroll in such institutions just in Wder\to transfer despite lack of the diploma. 
Colleges should be prepared to deal witli this.kind of device. 
iAnotlier eve^iliiality is tliat grades at both high school and college will change 



their character. ^Sdy^eral^hanges- 



niglit ^occur, and it is hard at this point to 
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/anticfpate which tendencies \yill be the strongest. One possibility is that college 

avcrages^^jll as g^ade^ 

inffatipn. If faculty standards remain the^same and'students are better prepared, 
theii grades in college^should^get hi^er. Students will have mastered more than 
thc^sTuffents of previous years when some of'them were without satisfactory 
basic skills development. On the other hand, it is well known that faculties often 
•adapt tl^r gracling standards to ih% kind; of students they have before them.^^ 
They ^rade, orT th<^^urve.lIXjthat is the pririiafy trend ^ith these new, 
>yell-prepared' students, then, we can expect -evwntually that grades of B and 
will mean the same level 0'f.aQcomplishrhent that formerly was represented^by.. 
grades of 'A. Similar development^ can be expected Jn the high schools, and 
college admissions officials must watch to determine, if^they can, any chai:)ges in 
the' meaning of.high school average grades;that are 'used for ardmissions purposes'. 

If it turns out that many students are.unable to obtain high school diplomas 
for lack of mastery o f basic skills, it remajp sJQ-be-scei'Mvhat ^iliSluJg nts wiii 
-ilu an teniis-or-" further eaucation. They may, for the hidst part^ sittiply«cease 
-formal^education^and^seck employm ent which rf^y he. Jifiicult,to get-due-to- 
lackTora diplomat Oa the other hand, they may try to get further education 
outside of both the usual high school and the usual college programs. Possible 
alternatlves^'are'^ult -education- and^ vocational and technical education*" 
programs. To the extent that large numbers of students fail to master basic skills 
in high* school but seek to continue'thcir eduqation iri these programs, adult, 
vocational and teclmtcsl education will tend to cconpete more strongly for the 
JundLrtiaUiayeJraditionally gone to higli schools and colleges. One outcome of 
'proficiency Testing1fo^)asi'c^skiils-a^ of 
the education budget wUI bc^^provided for those schools and niiore wilPbe^ 
provided for the students who leave without graduating but seek to continue 
,fdrmal education along other avenues. 
. Finally, an outcome of proficiency testing at the public school level that can 
be-foreseen is substantial numbersvof students who seek to enter college at- 
younger^gcs..UianJias-b.ecn traditional. Some states are providing higlrschpol 
* proficiency tests thaf yreld"high-schap.Uauivalehcy diplomas. Califorpja has done 
this,, bur it has set its standards fairly lljgh,^nd--relatiyd)^^ftw^s 
chosen to pass those tests and enter college early. Other states maynot^sct^ich 
high staiidarids. Florida is going to let students take proficiency tests^j^^ 
individual cou,rses and complete their fiigli school cu xricul um-ih^!""wayT>and^ 
-programs Mike the one^^t^lolHis^Jiopkinsr deliberately seek 

studehtiJyho^houldTnove out.of higli school and into college much earlier than 
at the-^age of 18. THe experience with mathematically precocious youths at 
JoKns'Hopkins Js that Jhose who enter at very early ages, even at age 12 to 15, 
adjust well and. need no extensive special provisions because of their youth; 
Apparently their academic and intellectuahpeers also turn out to be their social 
.peers. However, colleges' should be prepared to make any adjustments that may 
Tbe-found-necessaryjtp, deal wit^li larger numbers of younger people than they 
have worked" with in the past if this trend tQward j)roficiency-tesijng for eqriy 
^oraduatFon develops on a large scale. ^ ~ 
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^ Summaiy 

Proficiency testing is- rapidly becoming widespread in schooiS and qoiiegesyt 
is .usually introduced either to evaluate^the mastery of basic skills, stfcfi as 
reading, Writing and arithmetic, or in or(Jer to certify that achievement levels 
have been attained sufficient to justify credit fora.cpurse or the gr^ting^pf a 
'di^ilomfa-or certificate. The motivation for testing proficiency in addition to and 
scpa!:at< jfrom the' ordinary examinations that are routinely giv«a in many 
courses in schools and colleges cgmcs''from^a»widespread disappointment in the 
degree of. mastery of basic skills and disappointmentin the ipeaning of diplomas 
and certificates. Additional motiva tion comes fromja ^esigMo--W'e-thTTe^ 
mon ey by' tisifi g^feilteft^ge-^ re4eaching already mastered skills. In 

isolated settings, proficiency testing is also used to discover precocious students 

^pdnto^ advance^their- educational -progress." Millions of dollars nrv spent on 
teaching students wKo^havc already mastered subj^tj^ could* be ^v^^^^^ 

■Tri6fe"tisefullypalfdlho1isands oTprecoaous youth are there to b6 discovered and- 
aided. » 

Some states have pr<}ficiency examinations at the high ^hool level to be 

pertain "thai fid student gets- a^diploma withouLhaving mastered basic skills. In 
one state all students in the public colleges of the state must demonstrate the 
mastery. of basic skills in order* to be able to take advanced courses- and 
^ eventually receive diplomas. 

Some states have proficiency examinations \yhich when .passed result in' the 
student's obtaining a certificate that is equivalent to a high school diploma and 
permits him, with^his parents' consent, to stop attending higli school. One state 
is developing a program of proficiency testsjn individual high school subjects so 
-thai-stu4§ntsxanidjejiipn^trate mastery without.having to take the courses. Many 
states at the college level -have isimilar programs, and major testing agencies are 
jmyiding^landardized-nationwide tests for that pur'pose.^'One* state requires by 
law that such tests be provided by the state college and that full course credit.be 
given for passing *he tests. ' ^ 

One State requirv-'prbficiency testing at tlie. time of graduation for all public 
rCoUege students as.a nieans of evaluating' the quality oj its educational programs. 
In several case:.» groups of colleges and educational, organizations^arc banding 
^together to" develop programs of college graduation*level proficiency tests for use 
in tjie future. j 

At Jeast one college has^ a rather, fully developed .program for using 
proficiencv tests to discover mathematically-talented youth and to provide them 
witiTa^ie'ty-of-scivicesjt^ their development. 

Clearly much isocaTrrmgrinMliis^'irea. One wrfier has called' proficiency 
testing the Great American.Educational Fad^^l^c^97P^.__^_^^ 

As this activity proceeds, it will* change some chaiacteristics of'^Ameri 
higher education. It can be anticipated that the proficiency testing at the public 
school level will result, in better prepared, and perhaps significantly fewer, Jiigh 



school^graduajcs^ Oiibss^standardVara-sct-so -low as~to-be meantnglcssTinan}? — 
Wh9se skills are so poorly developed that they are luiw put into remedial 
programs in colleges will no longer receive high school diplomas. They will.lack 
this traditional requirement, for admission to college. They niay» instead ^^xiilar^e 
adult education, and technical-vocational education activity and expenditures* 
and thus redirect the expenditure of some educational funds. 

Until the time that high school proficiency tesfiug relieves colleges of the 
^ problem of students with inadequate basic skills, most colleges which adopt 
~ proTiciencj^ te^^^^ will have to adopt; enlarge and improve 

7reniedial training activities. In fact, they will have toltry to discover effective 
remedial . procedures since none is widely demonstrated to be effective at 
present. - ' ^ . * • 

^As it becomes common. knowJtdge that poorly prepared students no longer 

camgraduat'e froi^^ colleges which evaluate proficiency in basic skills, a decrease 
in enrollnient in^tHbse colleges may-occur. Tliat may be offset, however, by new 
poois of' potential college students who are encouraged by challe^ige 
ekaminations such as the College Level Testing Program (CLEP) and the 
Proficiency Examination Program (PEP), which open the possibility of giving 
credit for their experience to aduUs who miglit not otherwise cotitemplate 
attempting to obtain college degrees. These students.will tend to be older, and* 
their ejitry along with the departure of students who lack basic skills may 
-noticeably cli*ange Hie age^-and skill niix among college students. O ne observabkL. 
ph'^nomendn may, be a mark ed decrcas jUn>-tlie-'fflmiber^^nuaents in the ^ 
fr eshman clm ,.am}--4n-"thir!lrsr two years of college. This .changjng of the- ' 
number of students in remedial work, in the first two years, and in Ihe lifst^ - 
two years of college may necessitate new faculty staffing.patterns. More experts 
will *be needed in remediation and fewer graduate assistants will be needed as 
teaching assistants for freshmen. This will alter the budgeting procedufeand the 
fee structure since, in the past, lower division instruction has often tended to 
subsidize \ipper division and graduate instruction. 

Faculty will, face other changes, too. If effective remediation techniques'" are 
to be discovered and put into' practice, faculty are going to have to be more 
.cooperative with research to discover and develop those techniques. Some 
faculty-are going to have to learn^to participate in remediation since the need for. _ 
their other skills will be diminished. As .challenge examinations become more 
widespread, more of education may be individualized and based on proficiency 
rather than on time spent. Faculty will have to becoine managers of educational 
activity msiead of primarily information transmitters. For this to take place, the 
attitudes of administrators toward what faculty members do and for what they 
should be. rewarded must change. ^ ^ ^ ' 

One serious problem that ifiust be faced by our society as proficiency testing 
becomes-widespread is the fact that a] least initially it can be expected that 
disproportionately large* groups of students who do not meet whatever standards 
of proficiency are set will be members of minority groups. Regardless of the 
reason' for this, the occurrenc'e of this finding automatically suggests that the . 
tesis are being used af least partly because tfiey resul t in scgregati ojLJnstitut^ions- — 



- can expectrtheir-use-of' proficiency testsao be challehged ijKt!}? courts. They 
^ ' ' must use proficiency tests only for concrete educational pruposes, fully 

' supported, by sound and careful efforts at correcting the deficiencies of the 
affected students and preventing the continued occurrence of such. deficiencies 
'\in the future/pr the proficiency testing program will not be accepted by 
• * minorities and may be di^aJlowed by the courts. 

Ai\ o( these actjvi^'l related to proficiency testing are expensive. Some of 
them, such as challenge examinational can be. introduced for tfieir economy,.but 
others, siich as basic skills testing and effective remediation, are going tb be 
^ expensive beyond most people's, conception. This is going td necessitate 
^ kllbcation^of.a greater proportion-of-resources to educatibn, a trend opposite to^ 
the present, one, or' a reallocation of the available education resources. 

- - Soraething-eise will have to suffer. while development of basic skills is attended 

i'q, wWle achievement of satisfactory graduation attainments is verified,.and 

- . /while' better evaluation of instructional programs is instjUited.^ - ^* 
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